tradition might be making a fool of him,
that prompted the hard-headed Briton, even
before the Reformation, to appeal from
conventional beliefs to " experience." He
was anxious to clear away those sophistries
and impostures of which he was particularly
apprehensive, in view of the somewhat foreign
character of his culture and religion. Ex-
perience, he thought, would bear unim-
peachable witness to the nature of things;
for by experience he understood knowledge
produced by direct contact with the object.
Taken in this sense, experience is a method
of discovery, an exercise of intelligence; it
is the same observation of things, strict,
cumulative, and analytic, which produces
the natural sciences. It rests on naturalistic
assumptions (since we know when and where
we find our data) and could not fail to end
in materialism. What prevented British
empiricism from coming to this obvious
conclusion was a peculiarity of the national
temperament. The Englishman is not only
distrustful of too much reasoning and too
much theory (and science and materialism
involve a good deal of both), but he is
also fond of musing and of withdrawing into